BOOK REVIEW 





Traditions of Indian Classical Dance, Mohan Khokhar, Clarion Books, 1979; 
Rs. 95. 


Prof. Mohan Khokar is a widely known scholar in the field of Indian 
dance, and his status as such is bound to gain from the work under review. 
It is an interesting, very informative and beautifully produced book; and 
deserves a place in every library. 


This is not, however, to suggest that the author has been able to achieve 
all that he may be said to aim at in this book. But this relative incompleteness 
stems, in part, from the very elevation of the goal. The author declares that 
he cannot do ‘anything half-heartedly’ (p. 9). At the same time he sets out to 
introduce the whole range of our classical dance in ‘all its aspects: history, 
technique, aesthetics’ (10, italics added). Taken as one, the two sides of his 
concern could be taken to mean that the author wanted to produce an exhaus- 
tive (or whole-hearted) treatment of all our classical dance-forms from every 
angle. But this, it is obvious, just could not be attempted in 168 pages, over- 
sized though they are in the present work. I conclude, therefore, that the 
author’s intention was merely to make some interesting remarks about our 
dance from every major point of view, rather than to deal with any one aspect, 
much less with the whole of dance intensively. It is in the light of this that the 
reader has to judge the book. But let me explain why I say so : 


Does the book have anything of aesthetics? Yes, I answer; Bharata’s 
“Natya Sastra” has been given 24 pages (47-61). But here, I cannot but regret, 
no thought is given to the question why in the famous rasa sitra the word 
nishpatti has been preferred to (say) utpatti. It is, | guess, mainly this indiffer- 
ence which leads the author to believe that the various factors of rasa-evocation 
(or udbhodhana, not production) straightway and necessarily make for the 
cherished experience : 


“*...By the compounding of vibhava, anubhava, Sattvikabhava and 
vyabhichari bhava, the sthayibhava fattens and ripens and, when it can 
be contained no further bursts forth as rasa. .”’ (56) 


There is here no clear hint of the truth that what immediately precedes 
the emergence of rasa-experience is taddimya (or tammayi bhavana) on the 
rasika’s part, a factor without which the most skilful stage presentation cannot 
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evoke rasa (Hiriyanna: Art Experience, p. 40). It is tadétmya or active and 
imaginative self-identification with the aesthetic object which makes rasa- 
experience vitavighna, that is, transcendent of delimiting factors; and it is 
not enough, though it is true, to say that ‘the mind (has to be)... primed to 
receive’ rasa (57). 


I must also here mark some details of the author’s language. Rasa- 
experience is really a sublimation of the sthdyi bhava through aesthetic treat- 
ment; and the word ‘fattens’ (in the extract just cited) is clearly odd. The 
oddity is only heightened when we consider the following other words used in 
this context: ‘when it can be contained no further, bursts forth as rasa; ‘builds 
itself up to the point of saturation, when it explodes... as Sringara rasa’ (Ibid., 
verbs italized by me); and ‘Rasa... appears as an overpowering inner paroxysm 
that ravishes the mind even as it flushes the psychic conduits with a beatific 
effulgence’. (57 Italics added). A paroxysm is a fit of acute pain or passion 
(or of laughter, coughing), or any sudden violent action. The word is just 
inapplicable to rasa-experience. And does it at all go well with the author’s 
own closing words: ‘beatific effulgence (or infinite, heavenly light)? Rasa 
is no more uncontrollable feeling. The author appears to forget that the 
emergence of rasa is at once the ascendancy of sattya (Sattodreka prakasanan- 
damayasamvidvigranti: Kavyaprakasa), and that sattva is the element that 
makes for elevated feeling and composure as against loss of equilibrium. The 
experience is closer to Brahmananda than to frenzy. 


What further depresses me is that, in the treatment of such a beautiful 
subject as Indian dance, the book as a rule only touches some aesthetical 
matters, and does not even hint that they call for careful thought. I say so 
with an eye on utterances like the following : 


“Abhinaya, the element of communication and projection in classical 
dance... implies expression, not simply the drawing out or registering 
of expression by the performer, but also its successful transmission to 
the appointed destination the spectator”. (51. Italics added) 


“Kathakali... demands not only complete control of practically every 
fibre of the body but intense sensitivity of emotion—the capacity 
to experience feeling within and transparently to register this without”. 


(84, Italics added). 


If attention be paid to italicized portions, it would appear that abhinaya 
in dance is here regarded as merely the direct expression ofa truly felt emotion. 
The author clearly subscribes to what has been called the stored liquid 
theory of expression, or the view that art is merely a sympatomatic expression 
of some actual feeling. He does not even suspect that here, in the region of 


art, ‘expression’ could be taken to mean the organized or symbolic projection 


of the artist’s imagination or conception, not actual experience of feeling. 
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Consider, again, the following on Bharata Natyam : 


“The dominant emotion in Bharata Natyam is Sridgara’’ (67); and 
(six lines later) ‘Bharata Natyam.... is in essence a dedicatory dance”. 


How are we to reconcile these two statements? If its dominant emotion 
is Sringa@ra—a view which reappears on p. 91—how can the dance form in 
question be regarded as in essence having a sacred purpose? Yet, the author 
is not prepared to temper his emphasis that Bharata Natyam is dedicatory. 
He in fact invites our attention to the fact that the very first dance here, 
alarippu, is an invocation to God; and adds that ‘most of the (other) items’ 
too share this character (67, italics added). These items are: the sabdam, 
keertanam, slokam (which) ‘generally describe the qualities... of some god 
or recount some incident in the life of a god’ (68). But if most of the items are 
here dedicatory — that is, if they relate to some deity — it becomes difficult 
to see how Sringdra can be regarded as the dominant emotion. The writing, 
here, is to me self-inconsistent; and the suggestion that what is ‘pregnant with 
the erotic mood’ may yet be ‘invested with. . spiritual meaning’ (Ibid.), 
a mere subterfuge. 


But, to redress the balance, I must also invite the reader’s attention to 
such instances of beautiful and perceptive writing as the following : 


“The thaat offers a unique blend of repose and intensity... Serene, 
contained movements... the fragile beauty of the piece”. (98) 


“The Tatkar... scintillating patterns of sound-imagery.... the pace of 
the footwork and the cadence of the ankle-bells (so regulated that) 
while at one moment the dancer may unleash a crescendo... at the 
very next... no more than ... whisper-soft... one lone bell” (Ibid). 


I admit that what little is said about dmad (99) tells us absolutely 
nothing about its aesthetic character. But then, the remark on Chhau dance, 
that ‘the total body dynamics’ here brings to life the basic but inert expression 
on the facial mask, and gives ‘a new dimension to the concept of abhinaya’ 
as commonly understood (133), is both insightful and instructive. 


..,- On.the whole, however, it seems to me that analysis is not a major 
part of the author’s intention, and that he aims, in the mrain, to provide us 
witha tich variety of information gathered from his very extensive fieldwork. 
If it is looked at from this angle, the book would appear a signal achievement. 
It Is, in any Case, bound to interest a wide variety of readers. We have here a 
fair measure of fascinating legend; right from the predance period when 
“the gods were in despair’ to chapter IX (104, 116, 118). Further. the third 
chapter, Down the Centuries, gives us an interesting, though unavoidably 
brief history of dance. Above all, in respect of sundry details, the book is very 
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rich. And I feel impelled to list such of these as have added to my knowledge : 
the information that there are at least about a dozen ‘equally rooted’ modes 
of dance (62) besides the five or so that are commonly known; the variants of 
beard in Kathakali characters and make-up (85); the leisurely way in which 
the make-up ofa Kathakali artist is done, enabling him to relax (87); stamping 
of the feet on wnaccented beats in Kuchipudi dance (118); the part grounding 
of the Chhau dance in the parikhanda system of exercise; the time when Orissi 
dance had no repertoire, but just a long number, of about 40 minutes, which 
would open with an invocation and end with some climactic rhythmic dance 
(128); and chinna(h)ayatrd or a ‘cavalcade of painted images’ (149) which 
reminds me of the great choreographer Noverre who maintained that dance 
is one of the plastic arts, a spectacle of shifting pictures, or even statutes 
in motion, though he had never seen actual moving pictures or mobile 
sculpture. 


The closing chapter provides an interesting history of the Free Dance. 
Here, as at many other places in the book, researchers may see enough room 
for further work. One could, for instance, prepare a monograph on the 
dance-dramas of Birju Maharaj. The book can indeed suggest to acute 
readers quite a few lines of more intensive enquiry. 


The print, I am happy to say, is neat and bold, easy on the eye, though 
the lines do not always run straight (See, for instance, The Prologue, and 
p. 16, 3rd para). The binding seems secure and chaste in colour; and the 
jacket is beautiful. Illustrations are not everywhere clear. The Index, under 
three heads, is helpful; but I cannot say the same of the absence of diacritic 
marks. At places, in fact, as inthe word Satvika (properly, Sattvika), this 
defect is bound to rufile the relish of the author’s style which is, on the whole, 


quite likeable. 


The price is not too high for a book of this class. The work is the fruit 
of a long and loving, concern with our dances. 


S.K. Saxena 


